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Environmentalists Defend Attacks on ESA 


By Brock Evans, Endangered Species Coalition 


The year 2001 has witnessed a 
sustained series of attacks on 
the Endangered Species Act 
(ESA) from both the Congress 
and the Bush Administration, in 
an apparently coordinated 
offensive unparalleled in its 28- 
year existence. As the New 
York Times editorialized re- 
cently, “‘ the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act is the noblest of the 
landmark environmental statutes 
passed during the Nixon era 
[but] in practice, it has [also] 
been the most controversial. It is 
the act right-wing property- 
rights advocates love to hate.” 


The ESA attacks began the day 
after the November elections, 
when incoming House Re- 
sources Committee Chairman, 
James Hansen (R-UT) casti- 
gated the ESA for ‘protecting 
slugs and snails,’ and vowed to 
‘reform’ it. It escalated when 
conservative Republicans 
introduced a series of anti-ESA 
bills. Some required “takings” 
compensation for any species- 
related regulation; others 


exempted specific activities from 
the law’s reach; still others would 
effectively repeal it entirely. 


Interior Secretary Gale Norton 
laid down the gauntlet on April 
9, buried in the arcane language 
of her request to Congress for 
funding for the ESA. In her 
request, she asked for a special 
provision amending the ESA 
itself. This proposal not only 
would have permanently sus- 
pended the all-important species 
listing and critical habitat desig- 
nation programs. It also would 
have given the Secretary herself 
the sole authority to determine 
which, if any, plants or animals 
ever got listed again. 


Labeling this the “Extinction 
Rider,” environmentalists mobi- 
lized all available resources 
against it. 


On May 30, the Endangered 
Species Coalition (ESC) coordi- 
nated a series of media events 
across the nation. The occasion 
was the release of a report 


authored by Defenders of 
Wildlife, the Endangered Spe- 
cies Coalition, and the Center 
for Biological Diversity, which 
documented in devastating detail 
how government refusals to list 
were causing extinctions, and 
why the “extinction rider” would 
end 30 years of progress. 


The ESC, which represents 440 
religious, environmental, hu- 
mane, scientific, and business 
organizations, presented a letter 
to the Congress signed by 340 
groups, urging defeat of the 
extinction rider, and more 
appropriations for endangered 
Species programs. 
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Ultimately, this work paid off. Both House and 
Senate rejected the Extinction Rider in June and 
July. The first direct attack on the ESA had been 
turned back. 


In the meantime, three other major anti-ESA 
fronts opened up in Congress: 


* Military exemptions. The Armed Services 
Committees in both bodies held hearings at which 
witnesses from the four services were literally 
begged by some Members to seek exemption 
from the ESA on grounds of ‘national security.’ 


* The Bush energy plan would not only destroy 
important endangered species habitats in places 
like the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in the 
name of ‘energy security,’ but also contains 
massive waivers of the ESA’s provisions in order 
to promote oil and gas leasing. The Coalition is 
working closely with other partners throughout the 
community in opposing these, through its network 
of field organizers and its grassroots lists. 


* Klamath Basin exemptions and extinctions. By 
mid-summer it was clear that this year’s main 
struggle over the meaning and purpose of the 
Endangered Species Act will be fought out against 
the backdrop of a severe drought in the high arid 
Klamath Basin on the Oregon-California border. 
This region features two Wildlife Refuges (protect- 
ing both migratory birds and endangered species, 
including the mullet — also known as ‘suckerfish’ 
— and the bald eagle) and the mighty Klamath 
River. Two human groups have depended on the 
native mullet and salmon for their livelihoods and 
cultural heritage— Native American tribes and 
salmon fishermen along the Pacific coast. 


One other group — 
several hundred farming 
families in the upper 
Basin — have histori- 
cally depended on water 
supplied by taxpayer-built 
irrigation works, drawn from Upper Klamath 
Lake which is also the habitat of the endangered 
mullet as well as the water source for the large 
(950-1100) eagle concentrations downstream. 


The drought brought the tensions between the 
competing constituencies and the sometimes 
conflicting needs of the species to a head by mid- 
June. Barred by court order from receiving more 
water so that the fish could survive, angry farmers 
staged mass rallies, and vandalized the federal 
waterworks. In early July, Congress appropriated 
$20 million to aid them. 


However, the stage was set for another political 
assault on the law. On July 12, the next attack 
took the form of a rider to the Interior Appropria- 
tions Bill, offered by Senator Gordon Smith (R- 
OR). Thanks to efforts by Senators Reid (D-NV), 
Jeffords (J *”™). and Boxer (D-CA), the rider was 


defeated, 52-48. The ESA was saved again. Now 
also, at last, we are seeing favorable articles and 
editorials in the media. 


But it’s far from over. Opponents have their 
centerpiece, and the drought continues. 


Solutions 


Are there solutions to this seemingly endless round 
of attacks on this truly remarkable law and all the 
hopes for our country’s biological heritage that it 
represents? It is a fact that the ESA — simply 


because it IS such a strong law — will remain 
controversial. It is also true that every lawsuit 
environmentalists win brings out more opponents. 
Nevertheless, we believe there is a way out of this 
destructive cycle. It has six essential components. 


* The strong “deterrent” must continue. Ifthe 
ESA does not keep its teeth — its ability to 
actually require species protections, it will be a 
hollow law. Legal victories are important, but as 
history shows they can be overturned unless we 
can continuously demonstrate strong public 
support to decision makers. 


* We must do a better job of reaching out to 
private landowners in particular, and to rural 
people in general. Part of the answer is in offering 
financial incentives for cooperation — and the 
environmental community has strongly supported 
such measures. Most landowners want to do the 
right thing, but enough money hasn’t been made 
available yet. 


* An educational effort aimed at rural people, 
informing about biodiversity in ‘their’ language 
and offered by speakers from those communities, 
could reduce much of the suspicion of ‘urban 
elitists.’ 


“Titer sroy be, dot if paseo nbe fon dei profenred nena 
oat dl bat on a BT” 
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* The environmental 
community must 

thoroughly engage and 
involve allies from other 
segments of society. We 
already have strong ties 
with the religious commu- 
nity, and the ESC regu- 
larly conducts joint ‘training: 
for local religious and environmental 

leaders, promoting cooperation on species issues. 
Such a program, expanded into rural communities, 
could be yet another tool for loosening the ten- 
sions. 


* ESA advocates must increase cooperation with 
the military. Military installations harbor numerous 
imperiled species. So far the military has been 
supportive, despite clashes over specific issues. 
The ESC has initiated a strategic partnership with 
the most sympathetic service, the Marine Corps, 
wherein we are together searching for ways to 
better protect species while attempting to slow 
down ‘encroachment’ around their bases. If this 
initiative succeeds, we intend to expand it to the 
other services. 


* Advocates must expand efforts to deliver the 
message to the general public. Public support is 
the source of the ESA’s greatest strength and the 
Coalition has expended considerable grassroots 
resources in developing it. What we have not had 
yet is a sustained advertising campaign targeted to 
specific locales. 


Back in 1973, the legislators of a great nation said 
something very powerful. They declared that this 
nation would not permit any of the other living 
species which shared its national territory to 
become extinct. This is a statement of profound 
moral force, and it is probably the ultimate reason 
why the Endangered Species Act has survived 
intact so long. Now it is up to us to do everything 
in our power to keep that vision alive. 


Task Force Spurs Collaboration 


On African Bushmeat Crisis 
By Heather E. Eves and Michael Hutchins, Bushmeat Crisis Task Force 


Conservation professionals have identified the 
bushmeat crisis as the most significant immediate 
threat —surpassing habitat loss — to wildlife 
populations across Sub-Saharan Africa. Although 
anumber of wildlife ranches operate legally in 
some parts of Africa, the illegal commercial trade 
in wildlife for food and income is growing rapidly. 


The mechanisms for the trade and the species 
involved differ among the regions of Africa but the 
driving forces and mitigating factors remain the 
same: increased demand for bushmeat to eat and 
trade for cash, few alternatives for food or jobs, 
minimal capacity to control illegal hunting and 
trade, weak legislation regulating wildlife use, and 
the availability of wire snares, guns and road 
transport to make wholesale hunting easy. The end 
result is both a wildlife and human tragedy of 
immense proportions. 


Collaborative Solutions 


The bushmeat crisis is extremely complex, touch- 
ing upon issues of ecology, economics, community 
development, policy and legislation, food security, 
war and conflict, education, and human health 
among others. Conservationists faced with the 
daunting task of protecting wildlife and habitats 
across Africa have joined forces and are reaching 
out to all key stakeholder groups. Their goal is to 
increase efficiency and effectiveness of the limited 
resources available. 


The major American organizations working with 
wildlife conservation in Africa formed the 
Bushmeat Crisis Task Force (BCTF) in February 
1999 and have established an extensive network 
of colleagues from Africa, Europe and the U.S. 
The BCTF supports a membership of over 30 
organizations and several hundred professionals, 
including numerous American Zoo & Aquarium 
Association accredited zoos and aquaria. 


This partnership recently concluded an action- 
planning meeting of 150 individuals from more 
than 20 countries. The result is a plan addressing 
eight primary solution areas with specific actions 
for each. BCTF is now working to carry out the 
action plan. 


Support Opportunities 


The BCTF network, with strong connections to 
African wildlife and forestry agencies and NGOs, 
can help funders develop relationships and identify 
projects. BCTF also welcomes the help of funders 
to develop relationships in Africa beyond the 
traditional conservation domain to include decision 
makers and stakeholders addressing economic 
development, food security, education, human 
health, and private industry management. 


BCTF Supporting Members have pledged sup- 
port for five years, and currently provide most of 
the group’s core funding. BCTF received a 
planning grant from the MacArthur Foundation 
and a grant for development of curriculum on 
bushmeat in Africa’s three regional wildlife col- 
leges has been submitted to the U.S. Agency for 
International Development. 


For more information, contact Heather E. Eves, 
Director, Heves @ aza.org or visit 


www.bushmeat.org. 


Marine Conservation 


The Marine Working Group continues to conduct 
its monthly conference calls to keep members up- 
to-date on developments in marine conservation. 
In June, the Marines met at the CGBD Annual 
Meeting to discuss plans for the coming year. 
Fisheries management reform, marine protected 
areas, and the growing seafood consumer move- 
ment will be the primary focus. Salmon and 
shrimp aquaculture will remain an interest as well. 


Forest 


The Sustainable Forestry/Certification/Private 
Forests sub-group held its annual summer meeting 
on June 25-27 at the Wye River Conference 
Centers in Maryland. The first day’s agenda 
focused on strategic needs, opportunities and 
threats for sustainable forestry and certification in 
both the international and domestic contexts. The 
program also addressed building the FSC brand 
and catalyzing healthy markets for the FSC. 
Dinner speakers discussed the FSC Change 
Management Team’s recommendations and the 
formation of the FSC Foundation. Jim Lopez, 
Vice President of Tembec Corporation, one of the 
largest forest products companies in Canada, 
shared his perspective on why Tembec has 
decided to get FSC-certified, how the process is 
moving forward, and what the company expects 
from this decision. 


CGBD WORKING GROUPS 


The Sustainable Forestry/Certification/Private 
Forests sub-group also will host a funder briefing 
on “Sustainable Forests and Sustainable Commu- 
nities” on September 13-15 near Charlotte, North 
Carolina. The briefing will provide funders with an 
overview of key issues in biodiversity conservation 
in the Southeast and discuss the role of sustainable 
forestry in preserving the region’s biodiversity. 


The meeting will convene the entire days of 
Thursday, September 13 and Friday, September 
14. Field trip opportunities will be provided on 
Saturday, September 15. A full agenda, informa- 
tion on the exact location of the meeting, and a 
registration form will be available in the near 
future. 


Biodiversity and 
Environmental Health 


The Biodiversity and Environmental Health 
Working Group gathered at the CGBD Annual 
Meeting in Santa Barbara on June 11 for a two- 
hour session. Twenty-two funders were present to 
discuss such topics as the campaign involving 
General Electric and New York’s water supply 
from the Hudson River and utilizing current threads 
in environmental health including market-based 
campaigns and investigative reporting. 


Also discussed was the idea of making ecological 
health an international movement and bringing new 
partners and diverse constituencies into the 
ecological health arena, including climate change 
funders and animal welfare supporters. 


By the end of the session there was considerable 
interest in setting up a sub-group involving women 
interested in ecological health and interest in 
strategic opportunities for cross-over with the 
Climate Change Funders and ecological health 
funders. 


MEMBER NEWS 


Jim Leape joined the Conservation Program of 
the David & Lucile Packard Foundation on June 
1 as the new Deputy Director. Jim will help 

direct and manage the $100 million annual grant Heather Lane has joined the staff of the C. S. 


giving, which works to conserve biodiversity in Mott Foundation as a program assistant, working 
California, Cascadia, Hawaii, the Western on reform of international finance and trade. 
Pacific, and Mexico, and to address some of the Heather has a bachelor’s degree in international 
drivers of biodiversity loss: marine fisheries, relations from Michigan State University and a 
energy use, land use, and population. Previously, master’s degree in Pacific International Relations 


Jim served as Executive Vice President of World from the University of California-San Diego with a 
Wildlife Fund in Washington, D.C. for 12 years. regional specialization in Latin America. Her work 


He is a Harvard-educated lawyer and former experience includes service with the Scripps 
professor of natural resources law at the Univer- _Institute of Oceanography and with NGOs in Baja 
sity of Utah. California, Mexico and Costa Rica. 

exile UPCOMING EVENTS 


Sept. 8-11. Children's Environmental Health II: A Global Forum for Action (Washington, D.C.). 
For more information, visit www.cich.ca/global.htm. 


Sept. 14-17. Watchable Wildlife Conference (St. Paul, MN). Contact: Jean Freidl, (651) 493-3029 or 
www.wildlife2001.com. 


Sept. 25-29. Wildlife Society Annual Conference (Reno, NV). Contact: Harry Hodgdon, 
(301) 897-9770 or www.wildlife.org. 


Oct. 4-6. Society for Ecological Restoration (SER) 13" International Conference (Niagra Falls, 
Ontario, Canada). Contact: SER, (520) 622-5485 or www.ser.org. 


Oct. 14-17. Environmental Grantmakers Annual Retreat (Brainerd, MN). Contact: EGA, (212) 812- 
4260 or www.ega.org. 


Oct. 21-25. Annual Meeting of the American Public Health Association (APHA) on One World: 
Global Health (Atlanta, GA). For more information, visit apha.org/meetings. 


Dec. 2-4. Annual Meeting of the Sustainable Agriculture & Food Systems Funders (New York City). 
Contact: Betsy Lydon at blydon @rffund.org. 


Feb. 27 - March 1, 2002. Annual Meeting of Grantmakers in Health (New York City). Contact: GIH, 
(202) 452-8331 or www.gih.org. 


Apr. 3-7, 2002. North American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference (Dallas, TX). 
Contact: Richard McCabe, (202) 371-1808. 


HOT SPOTS ON THE WEB 


Building upon the lead article by Brock Evans, the three featured websites in this issue of Biodiversity 
Hotspots on the Web focus on endangered species. 


shttp://endangered.fws.gov > The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s Endangered Species Program is 
working to conserve and restore endangered and threatened species and the ecosystems upon which 
they depend. This extensive website provides a detailed overview of the Endangered Species Act 
(ESA) and the Fish and Wildlife Service’s role in carrying out the responsibility for administration of the 
ESA. You may also find a one page fact sheet that answers questions including how many species are 
listed, how many candidate species are there, how many habitat conservation plans are there, etc. 


shttp://www.biologicaldiversity.org> Another good organization, Center for Biological Diversity, pro- 

tects endangered species and wild places of western North America and the Pacific through science, 
policy, education, and environmental law. Visit their website and you may find action alerts and press 
releases. You may also link to the Biodiveristy Activist page that contains the most comprehensive 
compilation of their actions and events catogorized by region, habitat and species. 


shttp://www.stopextinction.org> This column would not be complete without mentioning the Endan- 
gered Species Coalition (ESC) website. The ESC speaks on endangered species issues for over 440 
environmental, conservation, religious, scientific, humane, sporting and business groups around the 
country. You may find information on their website on action alerts and ESC issues and campaigns, as 
well as ESC publications, press releases and the latest news on the Endangered Species Act. 


“But can they save themelver? 
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